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KENT’S CAVERN. 

On the western side of the beautiful Vale of 
Ilsham, about a mile eastward from the harbour of 
Torquay, in Devonshire, and half a mile from the 
northern shore of Torbay, stands a small, wooded, 
limestone hill, containing a large cavern, which, 
under the name of Kent’s Hole or Cavern, has 
been known from time immemorial, and during 
nearly half a century has attracted the attention 
of geologists and archeologists. The derivation 
of its name is unknown; the natives solve the 
problem easily by saying the cave has an out- 
let in Kent. Though known from times the most 
remote, the earliest date which we found cut on 
its red rock walls is 1648, with the letters R. F.; 

but it has been reserved for science in this cen- 
tury to expound its wonders, and they are being 
enlarged, we may add, day by day, for excavations 
are yet being made in it under the superintendence 
of that veteran geologist, Mr Pengelly. 

A recent visit-enables us to describe what it has 
done for paleontology, and what it is still doing. 
Let the reader in fancy make his way to a rough 
hill-side covered with thickets of blue-bells in 
spring, and virgin’s bower in autumn, and over- 
shadowed by oaks—just such another ‘combe,’ in 
short, as runs towards the sea at many other parts 
of South Devon. There some seventy feet above the 
bottom of this valley, and a hundred and eighty 
or ninety feet above the level of mean tide, by 
a red muddy track he can mount to a couple of 
doors inserted in the Devonian limestone of which 
the hill is formed. They are rude planken en- 
trances, much like what we traditionally fancy was 
the door leading to Aladdin’s cavern, and they con- 
tain what to an unscientific eye seem but as valu- 
able as old lamps, though when touched by science 
these remains turn into archeological treasures, 
and bear a wonderful history. At the door is a 
confused heap of limestone and red earth, while a 
track laid with planks, on which the excavator can 
run his wheelbarrow, speedily disappears in the 
inner darkness. Probably the man himself, smeared 
all over with red clay, like a North American 


Indian, blocks up the entrance, while he carefully 
searches all the earth he has just brought out, and 
deposits in tins, for the exploration committee, such 
bones, teeth, &c. as he may discover, preliminary to 
tipping the barrow-load of rubbish into the valley, 
and returning for a fresh quantity. The two en- 
trances, he tells us, run in some six hundred feet, 
the one at which he now works being five hundred 
feet in length ; and a low passage heaped up with 
earth, which has not yet been explored, runs much 
farther. In fact, the extent of the cave is unknown ; 
but the two passages open into chambers, of which 
the largest one on the eastern side is sixty-two feet 
from east to west, and fifty-three feet from north 
to south. Having finished this preliminary de- 
scription, let us now enter. 

The workman shouts in a very gruff tone into 
the darkness for his ‘mate. This, after some time, 
brings out his fellow-workman, equally red and 
gruff with himself. Their whole appearance and 
manners are somewhat bearish, as becomes the 
natives of so renowned a bear’s den. The method 
of lighting the visitor through the gloomy recesses 
of this old-world cave is somewhat primitive. A 
tallow candle, fastened into a stick with a hole in 
it, is handed to each person ; the guide then leads 
the way, and the exploration begins. Every here 
and there are pools of water, or abrupt descents 
into dark abysses, so that prudence whispers a 
careful keeping of the muddy track. The attend- 
ant points out old as well as new floors, which at 
first perplex the visitor, until he has been made 
aware, as we shall presently do, of the extent of 
the excavations that have been going on for years 
past. Then he holds up his candle to the roof, 
and there in situ may be seen a hyena’s tooth, a 
skull, and two leg-bones. The guide is naturally 
very careful lest the visitor should appropriate 
curious relics, and properly so, for at a recent visit 
of the British Association, in spite of a person who 
was posted to prevent it, some unscrupulous savant 
managed to evade him, and to extract and carry 
away such another tooth, much to Mr Pengelly’s 
vexation. Next we reach the ‘workings,’ where a 
few bones in good preservation are taken up, as we 
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more peering about and holding up of candles into 
dark letaens one lady slips oe slough of mud 
and water; while another, a bride, beats a hasty 
retreat, lest she should share the same fate. The 
guides are bantered by some one about the few 
attractions of the cave, and it is suggested that two 
or three savage dogs should be tied up at the end 
of it, to howl when strangers entered, and so 
produce a more lively image of what its prehistoric 
appearance was when bears and hyenas growled 
over the bones of their prey. 

The first impulse of the thoughtful visitor is to 
sit down and endeavour to reproduce the curious 
prehistoric life of beasts and men to the vestibule 
of which he has just been introduced. In the 
presence of the wealth and civilisation of Torquay, 
with its splendid villas, its harbour crowded with 
yachts, and the little ‘midges’ conveying pleasure- 
parties into all the leafy ‘combes’ which surround 
the town, this is not at first easy. Let us endeavour 
to help the puzzled visitor to a better under- 
standing than that furnished by his guides of the 
mysteries of Kent’s Cavern, and explain why the 
various ‘floors’ he observed bie threadin 
came to be there. And to our aid we shall a 
Mr Boyd Dawkins, whose book on Cave-hunting 
is an exhaustive account of the phenomena, and 
deductions therefrom, of every European cave that 
civilised man has yet explored. 

Let us try, then, to gain a mental image of the 
cavern, and the way in which it has been formed. 
The valley in front of it is supposed to have been 
gradually deepened with the erosive action of 
water. It may even be that the sea originally 
commenced the excavation of the cave ; while the 
force of streams that once flowed through it, 
and the percolation of rain-water from above, 
enlarged its cavity. The base of the cave is occu- 

“pied with dark-coloured earth, fragments and blocks 
of limestone and of stalagmite, bones of extinct 
animals, and flint weapons of human workmanship. 
Below this is a compact dark-red breccia. Above 
the red earth, again, was a s mitic floor, 
| varying in thickness from a few inches to three 
feet, on which was dark earth, when the investi- 
tions commenced, mingled with large blocks of 
imestone which had fallen from the roof. This 
contained medieval remains, Roman pottery, combs 
fashioned of bone, bronze articles, and polished 
stone celts, and charcoal. These, however, do not 
exhaust the successive layers which are here of 
interest. Some way under the solid stone roof, 
and now higher than the heads of visitors, is an 
ancient stalagmitic floor, which shuts off the open 
under the vaulted solid stone. This con- 
tains the key of the apparent confusion of layers. 
At the time when it was formed by the dripping 
of the upper rock, the cave must have a 
filled to its level with débris, fragments of which 
(as we have seen in the case of the tooth and leg- 
bones) are set in the inferior portion of the -~ 
careous sheet. Before the lower stalagmitic floor, 
with its surface of dark earth and antiquities, and 
its underlying red cave-earth, was introduced, the 
whole of this débris has been swept out, prob- 
ably a flood or other convulsion of nature. 
Then the formation of its present contents, as we 
have described them, took place, which accounts 
for there being two distinct stalagmitic floors—the 
Modern and the Old. 


There are several caverns in the district resem- 
bling Kent’s Cavern both in contents and forma- 
tion ; notably one at Brixham, of six hundred feet 
in length, where its owner shews flint implements, 
and some thousands of bones, teeth, &c. of extinct 
bears, deer, horses, and cave-lions. With regard to 
the growth of the stalagmitic floor, the visitor can 
see the drip of the water on it from above, and 
the guide will tell him it increases at the rate of 
one-tenth of an inch in one thousand years, But 
these calculations are not strictly correct. Dis- 
turbing causes are at work, and the rate of deposi- 
tion is not uniform; in any case, however, the 
accretion of a solid stalagmitic flooring is the effect 
of a great lapse of time. 

The contents of Kent’s Cavern may now be 
described, They may be divided into the remains 
of historic man, of prehistoric man, and of the 
extinct animals, The first were found on the dark 
earth, mixed with blocks of limestone which had 
fallen from the roof. They consisted of Roman 
pottery, and combs fashioned out of bone, similar 
to those found in Yorkshire and elsewhere, and 
eae that the cave had been frequented during 

istoric times, A barbed iron spear-head, a bronze 
spear-head, and other articles of the same material, 
together with polished stone celts, shew that the cave 
was inhabited during what are known as the iron, 
bronze, and neolithic or later stone ages. This 
earthy deposit also contained large quantities of 
charcoal, and bones of the goat, horse, and short- 
horn (Bos ifrons). Below this, a stalagmitic 
floor covered the red cave-earth. This held stones, 
bones of extinct animals, and flint implements. 
These consisted chiefly of the well-known flint 
flakes, Three harpoon-heads, an awl, and a needle 
of bone, were also discovered. This red cave-earth 
itself rested on a dark-red compact breccia, which 
held bones of bears, and also four flint implements. 
These'shew the co-existence of paleolithic man and 
the great quadru 

Many of these bones, teeth, &c. may be seen in 
different museums. The Albert Museum, Exeter, 
contains a good series of them ; and many admir- 
able specimens may also be found in the York 
Museum. In it may be seen the double- 
edged canines of the Machairodus latidens, a 
huge lion-like animal with teeth resembling the 
blade of a sabre, which have never before or 
since been procured in any other British cavern. 
Similar remains have, however, been found in two 
localities in France. Hyenas’ teeth, and bears’ 
bones which have unmistakably been gnawed by 
hyenas, are amongst the curiosities of the cave, 
and are to be found in many geological museums. 
To give in detail a list of the animals whose 
remains have been detected in Kent’s Cavern 
would be interesting only to the paleontologist, 
and he can readily find it in the already volum- 
inous literature of the cavern. We shall merely 
name the most interesting animals whose bones 
have been found in Kent’s Cavern, in order to give 
some idea of the varied life which has found 
shelter in its dark precincts. Paleolithic man (as 
he is called), with his flint weapons and stone 
implements ; the beaver, hare, cave-lion, wild cat, 
hyena ; brown, grizzly, and cave bears ; mammoth, 
urus, woolly rhinoceros, Irish elk, and reindeer. 
These probably inhabited Britain, France, and 
Germany during the pleistocene period, and were 
contemporaries ‘of man. Then succeeded neolithic 
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man with his bronze and polished stone weapons, 
and the extinction of the large mammals. The 
Roman with his pottery was followed by the Dane 
or Northman with his comb, and so the centuries 
on, till, in the nineteenth, science wakes the 

uried life of long-past ages, and the dry bones 
once more live. 

A chronological statement of the explorations 
of the cave may not be unacceptable. Though 
known, as we have stated, from time immemorial, 
it was first found to contain fossil bones by Mr 
Northmore and Sir C. Trevelyan in 1824. Mr 
M‘Enery explored it in a superficial way for the next 
three years. The workmen are at present engaged 
in sifting what he had cursorily turned over, and 
know it as the ‘intermediate earth.’ He was the 
first to discover the remains of the Machairodus, 
which probably lived here at an early stage of the 
aap aa era. Flint implements were found by 

Austen in 1840, and again six years later by a 
committee of the Torquay Natural History Society. 
Then Mr Pengelly, whose name is so haneentie 
associated with the cavern, took up the work, and 
in 1864 a committee was appointed, under his 
direction, by the British Association, which still, 
as we have seen, prosecutes its inquiries. Thus a 
great mass of evidence is being slowly accumu- 
lated ; and just as a veteran paleontologist picks 
out a bone or a flint weapon from the débris 
of the cave, and by its aid builds up a theory, 
or announces a fact which dethrones many a 
time-honoured belief; so in days to come, the 
far-seeing philosopher will scan these records, and 
once more, it may be hoped, cause the whole 
ancient pleistocene world, its uncouth uncivilised 
men, and its grotesque and savage monsters, to live 
and move, as it were, before their eyes, Perhaps 
another fact should be mentioned under the name 
of Rev. J. M‘Enery: he was the first to discover 
flint weapons mixed with fossil bones in England, 
and the Denvey occurred in Kent’s Cavern. 

ey readers will be puzzled at finding in 
the list of animals above given, some which are 
natives of a torrid zone, others of a glacial region ; 
and also to notice that many of them have long 
been extinct, even before historic ages, in our 
islands. It may help him to attain sounder ideas 
on these two points, if he remembers that modern 
science has established the probability of Great 
Britain having once been joined to the main- 
land of Europe, and of its having undergone 
considerable climatic change. Even in historic 
times, our climate has greatly changed. Sir F. 
Palgrave deems that at the Norman Conquest 
it resembled the climate of Canada in its ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. Vineyards then flour- 
ished in Somersetshire, and even in the neigh- 
indeed, eikie says, speaking as a geologist, 
‘upwards of two hundred thousand years oo 
series of astronomical movements resulted in our 
hemisphere possessing a most intensely severe 
glacial climate. A large tract of Europe was then 
submerged, it is supposed, and once more elevated 
while the climate was ameliorated. 


These variations would allow animals of both hot 
and cold countries successively to occupy and with- 
draw from Great Britain. Another change in the 
appearance of the United Kingdom may be ac- 
counted for by its being joined to the continent. A 
multitude of facts can only be explained satisfac- 


torily on this s/n Thus the land has been 
lowered to form the present configuration of North- 
west Europe and our isles. In order to realise this 
effect, it is only necessary to remember that sound- 
ings prove that Great Britain and Ireland consti- 
tute an upland plateau submerged to the extent of 
about one hundred fathoms on the side of the 
Atlantic. Towards Belgium a sea of from fifty to 
twenty fathoms separates us from the mainland, 
while the English Channel is only sunk between 
forty and twenty fathoms below the sea-level. 
Were all this tract suddenly elevated one hundred 
fathoms, a tract of land would encompass Great 
Britain and Ireland, uniting us to Belgium and the 
north of France, while the Thames would join 
with the Elbe and Rhine to form a great river 
flowing into the North Sea, much above the pres- 
ent north of Scotland; and our western rivers, 
the Seine and the Somme, would enter the Atlan- 
tic some way from the western shores of what is 
now Ireland. During the pleistocene period, this 
is supposed to have been the configuration of 
North-western ey and if this were so, it at 
once renders plain how the great mammalia and 
other creatures whose fossil bones are now found 
in Kent’s and other caverns, could have passed 
into England from the continent. 


Since the above was penned, we learn from the 
Correspondance Scandinave, that Dr Reusch, a gentle- 
man attached to the Geological Survey of Norway, 
has been examining, at Sondmére, caverns some- 
what similar to those in Devonshire ; and that he 
found in the Siong cavern numerous a 
relics of its ancient inhabitants, The upper bed o: 
the cave he found to be composed mainly of the re- 
mains of sheep and goats, which no doubt have for 
many ages used it as a place of shelter from the 
ern: Se Below, there is a deposit of ashes, mussel- 
shells, and the bones of different species of animals. 
Among these were found a large number of ancient 
relics, principally arrow-heads and broken glass, 
In the event of similar discoveries, adds the Cor- 
respondance, being made in the other caverns of the 
country, an unexpected light will be thrown upon 
the former inhabitants of Norway as they existed 
at an epoch anterior to the times treated of even 
in the most ancient histories, 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—A CONVERSATION WITH ORANGS, 


the frigate, Harry Blew is up by early day 

and off from the ship before six bells have sounded. 
Ere retiring to rest, he had communicated to his 
patron, Crozier, a full account of his zi 
wanderings through the streets of San Francisco, 
and how he came to bring the boat’s crew to the 
rescue, As the two officers are not on the early 
morning watch, but still abed, he does not await 
their rising ; for, knowing that the adage, ‘First 
come, first served,’ is often true, he is anxious as 
soon as possible to present himself at the office 
of the agent Silvestre, and from him get directions 
for going on board the Condor. He is alive to the 
hint given him by Crozier, that there may be a 
chance of his being made mate of the Chilian 
ship. As yet he does not even know the name 
of the vessel, but that he will learn at the office, 
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as also where she is lying. His request to the 
lieutenant on duty for a boat to set him ashore, is 
at once and willingly granted. No officer on that 
frigate would refuse Harry Blew; and the dingy 
is placed at his service. In this he is conveyed 
to the wooden pier, whose planks he treads with 
heavier step, but lighter heart, than when, on 
the night before, he ran along them in quest 
of assistance. With heavier purse too, as he 
carries a hundred pound Bank of England note 
in the pocket of his pea-jacket—a parting gift 
from the generous Crozier—besides a number of 
gold pieces received from Cadwallader, as the 
young Welshman’s share of gratitude for the 
service done them. Thus amply provided, he 
might proceed at once to the ‘Sailor's Home,’ and 
bring away his embargoed property. He does 
not. Better first to see about the berth on the 
Chilian ship ; and therefore he steers direct for 
the agent’s office. 

Though it is still early, by good luck, Don Tomas 
chances to be already at his desk. Harry presents 
the card given him by Crozier, at the same time 
declaring the purpose for which he has presented 
himself. In return he receives from Silvestre in- 
structions to report himself on board the Chilian 
ship, El Condor ; Don Tomas, furnishing him with 
a note of introduction to her captain, points out 
the vessel, which is visible from his door, and at 
no great distance off. 

‘Captain Lantanas is coming ashore,’ adds the 
agent ; ‘I expect him in the course of an hour. 

y waiting here, you can see him, and it will save 
your boat-hire.’ 

But Harry Blew will not wait. He remembers 
the old saying about procrastination, and is deter- 
mined there shall be no mishap through negligence 
on his part, or niggardliness about a boat-fare. 
He has made up his mind to be the Condor’s first- 
mate—if he can. Nor is it altogether ambition 
that. prompts him to seek the office so earnestly. 
A nobler sentiment inspires him—the knowledge 
that in this capacity he may be of more service, 
and better capable of affording protection, to the 
fair creatures whom Crozier has committed to his 
charge. 

The watermen of San Francisco harbour do not 
ply their oars gratuitously. Even the shabbiest 
of shore-boats, hired for the shortest time, demands 
a stiffish fare. It will cost Harry Blew a couple 
of dollars to be set aboard the Condor, though she 
is lying scarce three cables’ length from the shore ! 
What cares he for that? It is nothing now. 
Hailing the nearest skiff with a waterman in it, 
he points to the Chilian ship, saying: ‘ Heave 
along, lad! an’ put me aboard o’ yonder craft— 
that one as shews the tricolor bit o’ buntin’ wi’ a 
single star in the blue. The sooner ye do your 
job, the better ye’ll get paid for it.’ 

A contract on such conditions is usually entered 
into with alacrity, and with celerity carried out. 
The boatman beaches his tiny craft, takes in his 
fare, and in less than ten minutes’ time, Harry 
Blew swarms up the man-ropes of the Chilian ship, 
strides over the rail, and ioe down upon her 
deck. He looks around, but sees no one—at least 
nothing in the shape of a sailor. Only an old 
negro, with a skin black as a boot, and crow- 
footed all over the face, standing beside two sin- 
= creatures nearly as human-like as himself, 

ut covered with fox-coloured hair—the pets of 


Captain Lantanas. The old man-o’-war’s-man is 
for a time in doubt as to which of the three he 
should address himself. In point of intelligence 
there seems not much to choose. However, he 
with the black skin cuts short his hesitation by 
coming up, and saying: ‘ Well, mass’r sailor-man, 
wha’ you come for? S’pose you want see de 
capen. I’se only de cook.’ 

‘Oh, you’re only the cook, are you? Well, old 
caboose; you’ve made a correct guess about my 
bizness, It’s the capten I want to see.’ 

‘All right. He down in de cabin. You wait 
hya, I fotch ’im up less ’n no time !’ 

The old darkey shuffling aft, disappears down 
the companion-way, leaving Harry with the two 
monstrous-looking creatures, whom he has now 
made out to be orang-outangs. 

‘Well, mates !’ says the sailor, addressing them 
in a jocular way, ‘what be your opeenyun 0’ 
things in general? D’ye think the wind’s goin’ to 
stay sou’-westerly, or shift roun’ to the nor’- 
eastart ?” 

‘Cro—cro—croak !’ 

‘Oh, hang it, no. I ain’t o’ the croakin’ sort. 
Ha’n’t ye got nothin’ more sensible than that to 
say to me ?” 

‘Kurra—kra—kra. Cro—cro—croak !’ 

‘No; I won’t do anythink o’ the. kind ; least- 
ways, unless there turns out to be short commons 
in the ship. Then I’ll croak, an’ no mistake. 
But I say, old boys, how ’bout the grog? Reg’lar 
allowance, I hope—three tots a day ?’ 

* Na—na—na—na—na—boof ! 
fuff!? 

‘No! only two, ye say! Ah! that won’t do for 
me. For ye see, shipmates—I s’pose I shall be 
callin’ ye so—board the old Crusader, I’ve been 
’customed to have my rum reg’lar, three times the 
day ; an’ if it ain’t same on this here craft, in the 
which I’m ’bout to ship, then, shiver my spars ! 
if I don’t raise sich a rumpus as’—— 

‘ Kurra—kurra—cr—cro—croak! Na—na—na 
—boof—ta—ta—pf—pf—piff !’ 

The sailor’s voice is drowned by the gibbering of 
the orangs, his gesture of mock-menace, with the 
semi-serious look that accompanied it, having part 
frightened, part enraged them. The fracas con- 
tinues, until the darkey returns on deck, followed 
by the skipper; when the cook takes charge of 
the quadrumana, drawing them off to his caboose. 

Captain Lantanas, addressing himself to the 
sailor, asks : ‘Un marinero?’ (A seaman 2) 

‘St, capitan. (Yes, captain.) 

‘Que negocio tienes V. commigo?’ (What is your 
business with me ?) 

‘Well, capten,’ responds Harry Blew, speaking 
the language of the Chilian, in a tolerably intel- 
ligible patois, ‘I’ve come to offer my services to you. 
I’ve brought this bit of paper from Master Sil- 
vestre ; it will explain things better than I can’ 

The captain takes the note handed to him, and 
breaks open the envelope. A smile irradiates his 
sallow face as he becomes acquainted with its con- 
tents, 

‘At last-a sailor!’ he mutters to himself; 
for Harry is the only one who has yet offered. 
‘And a good one too,’ thinks Captain Lantanas, 
bending his eyes on the ex-man-o’-war’s-man, and 
scanning him from head to foot. But, besides 
personal inspection, he has other assurance of the 
good qualities of the man before him; at a late 
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hour on the night before, he held communica- 
tion with Don Gregorio, who has recommended 
him. The haciendado had reported what Crozier 
said—that Harry Blew was an able seaman, 
thoroughly trustworthy, and competent to take 
charge of a ship, either as first or second officer. 
With Crozier’s endorsement thus vicariously con- 
veyed, the ex-man-o’-war's-man has no need to say 
a word for himself. Nor does Captain Lantanas 
call for it. He only ag some professional ques- 
tions, less inquisitorially than as a matter of form. 
He speaks now in English. 

‘The Sefior Silvestre advises me that you wish 
to serve in my ship, Can you take a lunar?’ 

‘Well, capten, I hev squinted through a 
quadrant afore now, an’ can take a sigltt ; tho’ I 
arn’t much up to loonars, But, if there’s a good 
chronometer aboard, I won’t let a ship run very 
far out o’ her reck’nin’.’ 

‘You can keep a log-book, I suppose ?? 

‘I dar say I can. I’ve larned to write so ’st 
might be read, tho’ my fist an’t much to be bragged 
about,’ 

‘That will do,’ rejoins the skipper, contentedly. 
‘Now, Sefior Enrique—I see that’s your name— 
answer me in all candour. Do you think you are 
capable of acting as piloto ?’ 

* By that you mean mate, I take it ?’ 

‘Yes ; it is piloto in Spanish.’ 

‘Well, capten, ’tain’t for me to talk big o’ myself. 
But I’ve been over thirty year ’board a British 
man-o’-war—more’n one o’ ’em—an’ if I wan’t able 
to go mate in a merchanter, I ought to be con- 
demned to be cook’s scullion for the rest o’ my 
days. If your honour thinks me worthy o’ bein’ 
made first-officer o’ the Condor, I’ll answer for it 
she won’t stray far out o’ her course, while my 
watch is on.’ 

‘Enough, Sefior Enrique—B—blee. What is it?’ 
asks the Chilian, re-opening the note, and vainly 
endeavouring to pronounce the Saxon surname. 

‘Blew, Harry Blew. 

Ah, Bloo—azul, esta ?? 

‘No, capten. Not that sort o’ blue. InSpanish, 
my name has a diffrent significance. It means, 
as we say of a gale after it’s blowed past—it 
“blew.” When it’s been a big un, we say it 
“blew great guns.” Now ye understand?’ 

‘Yes; perfectly. Well, Seiior Blew, to come to 
an understanding about the other matter. I’m 
willing to take you as my first-officer, if you don’t 
object to the wages I intend offering you—fifty 
dollars a month, and everything found’ 

‘I’m agreeable to the tarms.’ 

* Basta! When will it be convenient for you 
to enter on your duties ?’ 

‘For that matter, this minute. I only need to 

o ashore to get my kit. When that’s stowed, 
fn be ready to tackle to work.’ 

‘ Bueno, seiior ; you can take my boat for it. And 
if you see any sailors who want to join, I authorise 
you to engage them at double the usual wages. 

want to get away, as soon as a crew can be 
shipped. But when you come back, we’ll talk 
more about it. Call at Sefior Silvestre’s office, 
and tell him he needn’t look for me till a later 
hour. Say I’ve some business that detains me 
aboard the ship. Hasta Luego!’ 

Thus courteously concluding, the Chilian skipper 
returns to his cabin, leaving the newly appointed 
puloto free for his own affairs, 


CHAPTER XXVIIL—THE ‘ BLUE-PETER.’ 


The ex-man-o’-war’s-man, now first-mate of a 
merchant-ship, and provided with a boat of his 
own, orders off the skiff he has kept in waiting, after 
tossing into it two dollars—the demanded fare— 
then slipping down into the Condor’s gig, sculls 
himself ashore. Leaving his boat at the pier, he 
first goes to the office of the ship-agent, and 
delivers the message intrusted to him. Then 
contracting with a truckman, he proceeds to the 
‘Sailor’s Home,’ ‘relieves’ his tmpedimenta, and 
starts back to embark them in his boat; but not 
before giving the bar-keeper, as also the Boniface, 
of that inhospitable establishment a bit of his 
mind. Spreading before their eyes the crisp 
hundred-pound note, which as yet he has not 
needed to break, he says tauntingly: ‘Take a 
squint at that, ye land-lubbers ! There’s British 
money for ye. An’ tho’ ’t be but a bit o’ paper, 
worth more than your gold-dross, dollar for Nolan 
How’d ye like to lay your ugly claws on’t? Ah! 
= re a pair of the most gentlemanly shore-sharks 

’*ve met in all my cruzins, but—ye ’ll never have 
Harry Blew in your grups again.’ Saying this, he 
thrusts the bank-note into his pocket; then paying 
them a last reverence with mock-politeness, he 
starts after the truckman, already en route with 
his kit. 

In accordance with the wishes of Captain 
Lantanas, he stays a little longer in the town, 
trying to pick up sailors. There are plenty of 
these sauntering along the streets and lounging at 
the doors of drinking-saloons, But even double 
wages will not tempt them to abandon their free- 
and-easy life ; and the Condor’s first-officer is forced 
to the conclusion, he must return to the ship solus, 
Assisted by the truckman, he gets his traps into 
the gig ; and is about to step in himself, when his 
eye chances to turn upon the Crusader, There he 
sees something to surprise him; the ‘ Blue-Peter !’ 
The frigate has out signals for sailing! He won- 
ders at this ; there was no word of it when he was 
aboard. He knew, as all the others, that she was to 
sail soon—it might be in a day or two. But not as 
the signal indicates, within the hour or two. While 
conjecturing the cause of such hasty departure, he 
sees something that partly explains it. Three or 
four cables’ length from the Crusader is another 
ship, over whose taffrail floats the flag of England. 
At a glance, the old man-o’-war’s-man can tell she 
is a corvette ; at the same time recalling what, the 
night before, he has heard upon the frigate: that 
the coming of the corvette will be the signal for 
the Crusader to sail. While his heart warms to the 
flag thus doubly displayed in the harbour of San 
Francisco, it is a little saddened to see the other 
signal—the ‘ Blue-Peter ;’ for it tells him he may 
not have an opportunity to take a more formal 
leave of his friends on the frigate, which he de- 
signed doing. He longs to make known to Mr 
Crozier the result of his application to the captain 
of the Chilian ship, to receive the congratulations 
of the young officers on his success ; but now it 
may be impossible to communicate with them, 
the Crusader so soon leaving port. He has half a 
mind to put off for the frigate in the Condor's 
gig, into which he has got. But Captain Lantanas 
might, meanwhile, be wanting both him and the 
boat. 
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All at once, in the midst of his irresolution, he 
sees that which promises to help him out of the 
dilemma—a small boat putting off from the frigate’s 
sides, and pein | right for the pier. As it draws 
nearer, he can it to be the din There are 

it approaches the pier- recognises 
the the stern-sheets, whose rudd 
face is towards him. ‘Thank the Lord for suc. 
good-luck!’ he mutters. ‘It’s Mr Cadwallader !’ 

By this the dingy has drawn near enough for 
the midshipman to see and identify him; which he 
does, exclaiming in joyful surprise: ‘ By Jove! 
it’s Blew himself ! o! there, Harry! You’re 
just the man I’m coming ashore to see.—Hold, 
starboard oar! Port oar, a stroke or two, Way 
enough!’ 

In a few seconds, the dingy is bow on to the gig; 
when Harry, seizing hold of it, brings the two 
boats side by side, and steadies them. 

‘Glad to see ye again, Master Willie. I’d just 
sighted the Orusader’s signal for sailin’, an’ despaired 
o’ havin’ the chance to say a last word to yourself, 
or Mr Crozier.’ 

‘Well, old boy, it’s about that I’ve come ashore. 
Jump out ; and walk with me a bit along the 
wharf,’ 

The sailor drops his oar, and springs out upon 
the pier, the young officer preceding him. When 
sufficiently distant from the boats to be beyond 
ear-shot of the oarsmen, Cadwallader resumes 
speech : ‘ Harry ; here’s a letter from Mr Crozier. 

e wants you to deliver it at the address you’ll find 
written upon it. To save P says the necessity of 
inquiring, I can point out the place it’s to go to. 
Look along-shore. You see a house—yonder on 
the top of the hill ?’ 

‘Sartinly, I see it, Master Willie; and know 
who lives in it, Two o’ the sweetest creeturs in 
all Californey. I s’pose the letter be for one o’ 
them ?” 

‘No, it isn’t, youdog; for neither of them. 
Read the superscription. You see it’s addressed to 
a gentleman ?’ 

‘Oh! it’s for the guv’nor his-self,’ rejoins 
amg taking the letter, and running his eye over 
the direction—Don Gregorio Montijo. ‘All right, 
sir. I’ll put it in the old gentleman’s flippers safe 
- sure. Do you want me to go with it now, 
sir 

‘Well, as soon as you conveniently can ; though 
there’s no need for helter-skelter haste, since 
there wouldn’t be time for an answer, anyhow. 
In twenty minutes the Crusader will weigh anchor, 
and be off. I’ve hurried ashore to see you, 
hoping to find you at the ship-agent’s office. How 
fortunate my stumbling on you here! For now I 
can better tell you what’s wanted. In that letter, 
there’s something that concerns Mr Crozier and 
myself—matters of importance to us both. When 
you’ve given it to Don Gregorio, he’ll no doubt 
ask you some questions about what happened last 
night. Tell him all you know, except that you 
needn’t say anything of Mr Crozier and myself 
having taken a little too much champagne, which 
we did. You understand, old boy ?’ 

Parfitly, Master Will,’ 

‘Good. Now, Harry; I haven’t another moment 
to stay. See! The ship’s beginning to shew 
canvas! If I don’t get back directly, 1 may be 
left here in California, never to rise above the 


rank of reefer. Oh! by the way, you'll be pleased 
to know that your friend Mr Ceosine is now a 
lieutenant. His commission arrived by the corvette 
that came in last night. He told me to tell you, 
and I’d nearly forgotten it, 

‘I’m gled to hear it,’ rejoins the sailor, raising 
the hat from his head, and giving a subdued cheer ; 
‘right gled; an’, maybe, he’ll be the same, 
hearin’ Harry Blew’s been also purmoted. I’m 
now first-mate o’ the Chilian ship, Master Willie.’ 

‘Hurrah! I congratulate you on your good- 
luck. I’m delighted to hear of it, and so will 
he be. We may hope some day to see you a full- 
fledged skipper, commanding your own craft. Now, 
you dear old salt, don’t forget to look well after 
the girls, Again, good-bye, and God bless you!’ 
A squeeze of hands, with fingers entwined, tight 
as a reef-knot; then relaxed with reluctance; 
after which they separate. 

The mid, jumping into the dingy, is rowed back 
towards the Crusader; while Harry re-hires the 
truckman ; but now only to stay by, and take 
care of his boat, till he can return to it, after 
executing the errand intrusted to him. Snug as 
his new berth promises to be, he would rather 
lose it than fail to deliver that letter. And in ten 
minutes after, he has passed through the suburbs 
of the town, and is hastening along the shore-road, 
towards the house of Don Gregorio Montijo. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—DREADING A DUEL. 


Once more upon the house-top stand Carmen 
Montijo and Ifiez Alvarez. It is the morning of 
the day succeeding that made sacred by their 
betrothal. Their eyes are upon the huge war-ship, 
that holds the men who hold their hearts, with 
promise of their hands—in short, every hope of 
their life’s happiness, They could be happy now, 
but for an apprehension that oppresses them— 
causing them keen anxiety. Yesterday, with its 
scenes of pleasurable excitement, had also its 
incidents of the opposite kind ; the remembrance 
of which, too, vividly remains, and is not to be 
got rid of. The encounter between the gamblers 
and their lovers cannot end with that episode to 
which they were themselves witness. Something 
more will surely come from it. What will this 
something be? What should it? What couldit, 
but a desafio—a duel ? 

However brave on yester-morn the two sefioritas 
were, however apparently regardless of conse- 
quences, it is different to-day. The circumstances 
have somewhat c ed, en, their sweethearts 
were only suitors. Now, they are affianced, still 
standing in the relationship of lovers, but with 
ties more firmly united. The young English- 
men are now their own. Iifiez is less anxious 
than her aunt, having less cause to be. With 
the observant intelligence of woman, she has 
long since seen that Calderon is a coward, and 
for this reason has but little belief he will 
fight. With instinct equally keen, Carmen knows 
De Lara will. After his terrible humiliation, 
he is not the man to shrink away out of sight. 
Blackleg though he be, he possesses courage 
—perhaps the only quality he has deserving of 
admiration. Once, she herself admired the 
quality, if not the man! That remembrance 


itself makes her fear what may come. She speaks 
in serious tone, discussing with her niece the 
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probabilities of what may arise. The delirious 
oy of yester-eve—of that hour when she sat in 
aA saddle, looking over the ocean, and listeni 
to the sweet words of love—is to-day succeed 
by depression, almost despondency. While con- 
versing, they have their eyes upon the bay, 
watching the boats that, at intervals, are seen 
to put off from the war-ship, fearing to recognise 
in them the forms of those so dear. Fearing 
it; for they know that the young officers are 
not likely to be ashore again, and their coming 
now could only be on that errand they, the 
sefioritas, so much dread—the duel. Duty should 
keep them both on their ship, but honour may 
require them once more to visit the shore—per- 
haps never more to leave it alive! . 
hus gloomily reflects Carmen, imparting herfears 

to the less frightened Iiiez ; though she too is not 
without some apprehension, If they but under- 
stood the ‘ Code of Signals,’ all this misery would 
be — them; for on the frigate’s main-royal 
masthead floats a blue flag, with a white square 
in its centre, which is a portent that she will soon 
spread her sails, and ay off out of sight, carrying 

eir amantes beyond all danger of duels or shore- 
scrapes of any kind. They see the ‘ Blue-Peter,’ 
but without knowing aught of its significance. 
They do not even try to interpret or think of it, 
their thoughts, as their eyes, being busy with the 
boats that pass between ship and shore. One at 
length arrests their attention, and keeps it for 
some time fixed. A small craft, that leaving the 
ship, is steered direct for the town. It passes near 
enough for them to see that there are three men in 
it, two of them rowing, the other in the stern— 
the last in the uniform of an officer. Love's 
glance is keen, and this, aided by an opera- 
glass, enables Iiiez Alvarez to identify the officer 
in the stern-sheets as her own Don Gulielmo. 
This does not alarm the ladies so much as if 
the steersman had been Crozier. But he is not. 
The other two—the oarsmen—are only sailors 
in blue serge shirts, with wide collars, falling 
far back. For what the young officer is being 
rowed ashore, they cannot guess. If for fighting, 
they know that another and older officer would 
be with him. Where is Eduardo? While still 
conjecturing, the boat glides on towards the town, 
and is lost to their view behind some sand-hills 
inshore. Their glance going back to the ship, they 
perceive a change in her aspect. Her tall tapering 
masts, with their network of stays “and shrouds, 
are half-hidden behind broad sheets of canvas. 
The frigate is unfurling sail! They are sur- 
egy at this, not expecting it so soon. With the 
elp of their glasses, they observe other movements 
going on aboard the war-vessel: signal-flags run- 
ning up and down their haulyards, while boats 
are being hoisted to the davits. While watching 
the little which — the 
midshipman in appears, shooting out from 
behind’ the and being rapidly 
back to the ship, the young officer still init. On 
reaching the leviathan, for a short time it 
shews like a tiny spot along her water-line ; but, 
soon after, it too is lifted ‘aloft, and over the bul- 
wark rail. 

Ignorant as the young ladies may be of nautical 
matters, they can have no doubt as to what all 
this manceuvring means. The ship is about to 

il! As this is an event which interests all the 


family, Don Gregorio, summoned to the house-top, 
soon stands beside them. 

‘She’s going off, sure enough,’ he remarks, after 
sighting through one of the glasses, ‘It’s rather 
strange—so abruptly!’ he adds. ‘Our young 
friends said nothing about it last night” 

‘I think they could not have known of it them- 
selves,’ says Carmen. 

‘I’m sure they couldn’t,’ adds Inez. 

‘What makes you sure, nia?’ asks Don Gre- 

rio. 

‘ Well—because ’—stammers out the Andalusian, 
a flush starting into her cheeks—‘ because they ’d 
have told us, They said they didn’t expect to 
sail for a day or two, anyhow.’ 

‘Just so; but you see they ’re setting sail now— 
evidently intending to take departure. However, I 
fancy I can explain it. You remember they spoke 
of another war-ship they expected to arrive. 
Yonder it is! It came into port last night, and, 


in all likelihood, has brought orders for the Cru- ; 


sader to sail at once. I only wish it was the 


Condor! I shan’t sleep soundly till we’re safe . 


away from’—— 

‘See !’ interrupts Carmen ; ‘is not that a sailor 
coming this way?’ She points to a man, moving 
along the shore-road in the direction of the house. 

‘I think so, responds Don Gregorio, after a 
glance through the glass. ‘He appears to be in 
seaman’s dress,’ 

‘Will he be coming here ?’ : 

‘I shouldn't be surprised; probably with a 
message irom our young friends, It may be the 
man they recommended to me,’ 

‘That’s why somebody came ashore in the little 
boat,’ whispers Ifiez to her aunt. ‘ We’ll get bille- 
titas. I was sure they wouldn’t go away without 
leaving one last little word.’ 

Inez’ speech imparts no information ; for Carmen 
has been surmising in the same strain. The aunt 
replies by one of those proverbs, in which the 
Spanish tongue is so rich: ‘Silencio! hay Moros 
en la costa’ (Silence! there are Moors on the 
coast 

While this bit of b “play is being carried on, the 
sailor ascends the hill, and is seen entering at the 
road-gate. There can now be no uncertainty as to 
his calling. The blue jacket, broad shirt-collar, 


round-ribboned hat, and bell-bottomed trousers, . 


are all the unmistakable toggery of a tar. Advanc- 
ing up the avenue in a rolling gait, with an occa- 
sional tack from side to side—that almost fetches 
him up among the manzanitas—he at length 
reaches the front of the house. There stopping, 
and looking up to the roof, he salutes those 
upon it, by removing his hat, giving a back- 
scrape with his foot, and a pluck at one of his 
brow locks. 

‘Que quieres V., senor?’ (What is your business, 
sir?) asks the haciendado, speaking down to 


m. 

Harry Blew—for it is he—replies by holding 
out a letter, at the same time saying: ‘Your 
honour, I’ve brought this for the master o’ the 
house.’ 

‘I am he. Go in through that door you see 
below. I'll come down to you.’ 

Don Gregorio descends the escalera, and meeting 
the messenger in the inner court, receives the 
_— addressed to him. Breaking it open, he 
reads : 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 647 
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EstmmaBLE Seior—Circumstances have arisen 
that take us away from San Francisco sooner 
than we expected. The corvette that came 
into port last night brought orders for the 

to sail at once; though our destination 
is the same as already known to you—the Sand- 
wich Islands. As the ship is about to weigh 
anchor, I have barely time to write a word for 
myself, and Mr Cadwallader. We think it proper 
to make known some circumstances which will, 
no doubt, cause you surprise, as well as our- 
selves, Yesterday morning we met at your 
house two gentlemen—as courtesy would then 
have required me to call them—by name, Fran- 
cisco de Lara and Faustino Calderon. We en- 
countered them at a later hour of the day, when 
an occurrence took place, which absolved us from 
either thinking of them as gentlemen, or treating 
them as such. And still later, after leaving your 
hospitable roof, we, for the third time, came across 
the same two individuals, under circumstances 
shewing them to be professional gamblers! In 
fact we found them to be the proprietors of a 
Monté bank in the notorious El Dorado, one of 
them engaged in dealing the cards! A spirit of 
fun, with perhaps a spice of mischief, led me into 
the play, and betting largely, I succeeded in break- 
ing the bank. After that, for a short while we lost 
sight of them. But as we were making our way 
to the wharf, where our boat was to meet us, we 
had a fourth interview with the ‘gentlemen,’ who 
on this occasion appeared with two others in 
the character of robbers and assassins! That they 
did not succeed in either robbing or murdering 
us, is due to the brave fellow who will bear this 
letter to you—the sailor of whom I spoke. He 
can give you all the particulars of the last and 
latest encounter with these versatile individuals, 
who claim acquaintance with you. You may rely 
on his trathfulness. I have no time to say more, 

Hoping to see you in Cadiz, please convey parting 
compliments to the seiioritas—from Cadwallader 
and yours faithfully, EpwarpD CROZIER. 


The letter makes a painful impression on the 
mind of Don Gregorio, Not that he is much 
rised at the information regarding De Lara 
al. Calderon. He has heard sinister reports 
concerning them, of late so loudly spoken that 
he had determined on forbidding them further 
intercourse with his family. That very day he 
has been displeased on learning of their ill-timed 
visit. And now he feels chagrin at something 
like a si conveyed by that expression in 
Crozier’s letter, ‘These versatile individuals who 
claim your acquaintance. It hurts his hidalgo 
pride. Thrusting the epistle into his pocket, he 
questions its bearer, taking him to his private 
room, as also into his confidence. The sailor 
gives him a detailed account of the ‘attempt at 
murder, so fortunately defeated ; afterwards making 
known other matters relating to himself, and how 
he has taken service on the Chilian ship—Don 
Gregorio inquiring particularly about this, 
Meanwhile, the young ladies have descended 
from the azotea, and the ex-man-o’-war’s-man 
makes their acquaintance. They assist in shewing 
him hospitality, loading him with pretty presents, 
and knick-knacks to be carried on board the Condor, 
to which they know he now wo As he is 
? 


about to depart, they flutter around speaking 


pleasant words, as if they expected to get some- 
thing in return—those billetitas. And yet, he 
goes away without leaving them a scrap. A pang 
of disappointment—almost chagrin—shoots through 
the soul of Carmen, as she sees him passing out of 
similarly afflicted is Iiez ; both reflect- 
ing alike. 

Still they have hope; there may be something 
inclosed for them in that letter they saw Harry 
holding up. It seemed large enough to contain 
two separate notes, And if not these, there should 
at least be a postscript with special reference to 
themselves. Daughters of Eve, they are not long 
— approaching the subject, and drawing Don 

Tegorio. 

Yes; there is something said about them in the 
letter. He reads it: ‘Parting compliments to the 
senoritas.’ 


SAFES AND SAFE-DEPOSIT STRUCTURES. 


A remarkable building just finished in the very 
heart of the city of London illustrates the great 
solicitude felt for the safety of articles which 
possess a high money value as compared with 
their bulk. Among such articles are various 
kinds of paper-money or representatives of money ; 
such as bank-notes, Exchequer bills, bills of ex- 
change, share certificates, debenture bonds, loan- 
notes, share coupons, and the like. A small flame, 
such as the light of a candle or of a gas-jet, would 
consume thousands of pounds’ worth of such pieces 
of paper in a few minutes, or even seconds ; while 
the breast-pocket of a thief would afford a snug 
hiding-place for an equal amount. Another class 
of aa valuables would be jewellery and articles 
of goldsmiths’ work, together with gold and silver 
watches and chronometers, But there are many 
other kinds of paper and parchment documents, 
and of manufactured goods made of other materials 
than precious stones and precious metals, which 
it is of great consequence to preserve intact, 
shielded alike from fire and from thieves. 

Although well known to bankers, large com- 
mercial firms, jewellers, and goldsmiths, it is but 
partially known to the public how great has been 
the ingenuity shewn in the manufacture of iron 
receptacles that will protect valuables. Aiter a 
devastating fire that has baffled all attempts at 
fire-resistance, the makers of iron safes tax their 
powers of invention to devise something more 
secure than: was before known; and after a 
burglary of more than usual daring, the same 
ingenuity is set to work to baffle more successfully 
the drill, the chisel, the crowbar, and the sledge- 
hammer. The locksmiths are —— to do their 
own part of the work, by producing locks that 
will defy picking and bursting open, The making 
of safes is a separate trade, intended to grapple 
alike with both enemies—fire and burglars. 

It might seem that chemistry could not have 
much to do with the making of plate-iron strong- 
boxes and strong-rooms; nor has it, so far as 
regards thief-resisting qualities; but in makin 
such receptacles fire-proof, many facts discove: 
by scientific chemists have been utilised in a 
remarkable degree, sometimes very successfully. 
A fire-proof composition is used as a lining for 
some safes ; while in others the heat of any confla- 
gration to which the safe may be exposed brings 
about chemical changes ofa fire-resisting character. 
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Frequently the case is made hollow or double, 
and a stuffing or damper thrust in between the 
two thicknesses, Patentees have selected a large 
diversity of substances to fori this stuffing : sand, 
sawdust, burnt clay, powdered charcoal, dust, 
fragments of stone, baked wood-ashes, small gravel, 
bone-dust, ground alum, gypsum, cement—all are 
adopted by different inventors. In one form, a 
Fags chosen liquid is placed in some part of 
the interior of the safe ; an external fire, greatly 
heating the iron, would burst the vessels contain- 
ing the liquid; and the liquid, saturating the 
powdery composition used as stuffing, would 
render it fire-resisting in a high degree. Many 
inventors have turned their attention to the power 
of developing a vapour in the double jacket of the 
safe, by the effect of external heat : a vapour that 
will retard the intense heating of the interior of 
the safe, the space wherein the valuables are 
laced. Steam, the vapour of mere water, is 
own to possess this damping quality ; and some 
chemical salts and liquids possess it in a still 
higher degree. 
any of the safes now made are rooms or 
chambers rather than chests or boxes, and claim to 
be thief-proof and fire-proof in an extraordinary 
degree. One, made for a banking company, is 
seven feet wide, seven feet high, and nine feet 
deep, constructed of wrought-iron, and lined or 
jacketed with fire-resisting composition ; the in- 
terior space contains nineteen separate and distinct 
lock-up safes, besides shelves for books and papers ; 
the massive folding-doors of the front are provided 
with three detector locks, which throw thirty bolts 
allround. We have seen a safe or strong-room, made 
for a goldsmith, far exceeding this in size ; it has 
walls of concrete as well as of slab iron; it hasa 
canal of water within the outer skin ; and if any 
attempt be made to pierce this skin with a drill, an 
electric apparatus is set into action which keeps a 
small bell ringing—effectually disturbing the quiet- 
ude of a burglar. Messrs Milner have constructed 
safes or magazines for gunpowder, which have pre- 
served the contents intact even when exposed to 
the fiercest flames ever known to fire brigades. 
The government caused experiments to be made on 
these safes, in the open marshes near Woolwich. 
The jacket of each safe contained alum and saw- 
dust : alum has the property of liquefying when 
exposed to a high temperature ; this liquid satu- 
rates the sawdust ; vapour arises, and is admitted 
through small apertures into the interior space, 
where it thoroughly wets the contents, cools them, 
and thus preserves them. At the experiments in 
question, Major Majendie, of the Royal Artillery, 
put into each of the safes several canisters of 
cartridge-charge. . After six hours’ exposure to 
intense heat—so intense as in two places to burn 
through an exterior skin of half an inch of iron— 
the safes were allowed to cool. When opened, he 
found that several sticks of alloy, capable of bear- 
ing temperatures varying from three hundred and 
forty to six hundred degrees Fahrenheit, were un- 
melted; that a register thermometer had not 
risen higher than two hundred and ten degrees 
Fahrenheit ; that the exterior of the canisters was 
quite wet with steam; and that the gunpowder 
contained in them was uninjured. We may 
suitably mention that burglars occasionally blow 
open safes by exploding a little gunpowder in- 
troduced into the keyhole of the lock; and that 


lock-makers, to baffle this manceuvre, are trying 
methods of closing the keyhole against the 
intrusion. 

A contest of a singular character took place at 
Paris in 1867, in connection with the grand Inter- 
national Exhibition in that city. It was a struggle 
between two makers of bankers’ safes, At the 
time of our Hyde Park Exhibition in 1851, the 
rivalry had been about locks; the world bei 
called upon to decide whether Mr Bramah coul 
make a lock that would defeat Mr Hobbs; or 
whether Hobbs could pick any and every lock 
that Bramah could make. The result of that and 
later trials was to shew that, though experienced 
locksmiths can pick any lock if abundance of time 
be allowed to them, the best makers can now 
pretty successfully frustrate burglars, so’ far as 
concerns picking locks within anything like a short 
space of time. The owners of good safes provided 
with good locks were satisfied ; and for many years 
had reason to be so, In 1865, however, the shop 
of a watchmaker and jeweller in Cornhill was 
plundered one night by burglars, notwithstandi 
the fact that most of the valuables had been place 
in an iron safe of great strength. Subsequent inves- 
tigations shewed that. the elaborate lock, made by 
one of the most distinguished makers, had not been 
tampered with ; the iron door of the safe had been 
wrenched open, by a peculiar application of chisels 
and a crowbar. A civil engineer, writing to the 
public journals, explained how this could be done ; 
the safe-maker denied its possibility ; but the chief 
burglar, who afterwards made a confession, stated 
that he had employed the identical plan described 
by the civil engineer. 

Bankers, goldsmiths, and other owners of prop- 
erty small in size but t in value, were 
rendered uneasy by these revelations ; they found 
that though locks might be invulnerable to pickers, 
safes were not proof against forcing. Thereupon 
the safe-makers set to work to produce safes that 
could not be forced open by any probable /em- 

loyment of chisels and crowbars, The Patent 
Bice affords proof of the activity here dis- 
played ; and specifications of modifications in 
strong-rooms and boxes abound. It had been 
admitted for many years that safes could be 
made fire-proof; but now the question related 
to burglar-proof. Two exhibitors at Paris in the 
year above named, an Englishman and an Ameri- 
can, _ forth challenges ; large sums of money 
were deposited ; judges and umpires were chosen ; 
the American, aided by three men, was to try to 
force open the best safe exhibited by the English- 
man ; the latter, with an equal number of men, 
was to ‘try conclusions with the American’s best 
safe; and money and reputation were to reward 
the victors. The American brought three skilful 
and educated German workmen ; the Englishman 
brought three strong but uneducated men: the 
former had a large store of beautiful tools; the 
latter, a smaller store of rougher tools; and a 
debate arose as to whether these relative advan- 
tages were fair. Preliminaries being at length 
settled, the Germans set to work upon the 
English safe. They tried the lock, but failed 
to open it; they endeavoured to drill a hole 
through the door, but found the layers of steel 
with which it was intersected baffled them ; they 
tried wedges at the edge of the door, but could 
not drive them in. Frustrated in the front of the 
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safe, they turned their attention to one side 
which was composed of four skins of tough me 
bolted together. These they burst asunder one 
after another, by applying chisels to the dovetail 
joints, dealing heavy blows upon them, and loosen- 
ing bolt after bolt. After four hours of very hard 
work they succeeded in making an opening wide 
enough for the abstraction of a sealed packet 
which had purposely been placed by the maker 
on a shelf within. ir they had made no attempt 
on the door, they would have saved an hour; if 
the packet had been placed in the drawer instead 
of on a shelf, their work would have been pro- 
longed ; but as matters stood, they broke open the 
stronghold in four hours. 

Meanwhile the Englishmen were trying their 
skill on the American safe, which was double, 
a burglar-proof safe inclosed in one that was fire- 
proof, Half an hour was consumed in opening the 
outer one; and then the inner was seen, much 
stronger in build, and difficult to get at. The men, 
as before observed, were but slenderly provided 
with good tools ; nevertheless the inner safe was 
broken into in about four hours and a quarter. 
The victory lay with the maker of the American 
safe, with about a quarter of an hour to — 
The English safe, however, having successfully 
resisted the attack from the front, and only yielded 
when battered and wrenched on the side—which 
in practice is usually protected by masonry, and 
thereby beyond the reach of attack—was considered 
the better of the two by practical men. 

Without going into further details concerning 
strong-rooms and safes, we proceed to describe a 
structure, just finished, which is to be a perfect 
magazine of such things, a stronghold full of 
strongholds, defying alike fire, water, gunpowder, 
and burglars. 

The building constructed for this treasure- 
deposit pa eq is in the very centre of the 
city of London, and stands upon ground pur- 
chased at a price nearly equivalent to one million 
sterling per acre. When the Thames Embankment 
was finished from Westminster Bridge to Black- 
friars ry and Queen Victoria Street from 
thence to the vicinity of the Bank, a tri 
space of ground was laid bare, every square foot of 
which had been associated with commercial houses 
of great wealth. Facing the western front of the 
Mansion House on one side, and close to the 
Poultry, Bucklersbury, and Walbrook, it was just 
in the midst of those establishments which require 
strong-rooms or receptacles for the safe c' of 
monetary and commercial documents, as | as 
precious metals and jewels. America furnished 
many hints which have been utilised in this 
instance. When a Safe-deposit Company was 
formed, with three or four bankers among the 
directors, Mr Graves, the lately deceased member 
of parliament for Liverpool, travelled through the 
United States of America, where, from Maine in 
the east to California in the west, most of the 
large commercial towns possess Safe-deposit insti- 
tutions of a more or less analogous kind. 
Gray, the Managing Director of the new Com- 
pany, has taken advantage of the information thus 
obtained in organising the general plan of the 
structure. Dr Pole, Professor of Engineering, and 
General Gossett, of the Royal Engineers, assisted 
in establishing the conditions necessary for fire- 
proof and burglar-proof construction; Messrs 


Easton undertook the engineering construction, 
while Messrs Peto were responsible for the brick 
and stone work. 

It is, we believe, quite correct to say that there is 
more work below ground than above, in the costly 
building just completed ; at anyrate, the excava- 
tion made was of vast depth, and the honeycomb 
of chambers which fills it has been the result of 
more thought and labour than the above-ground 
structure. If it realises the expectations which 
are entertained, this subterranean portion will 
deserve the titles sometimes given to it—a fortress, 
a citadel, a stronghold that will defy all assailants. 

The building has three frontages, and is entirely 
isolated, no other structure being within man 
yards of it. The above-ground portion muc 
resembles in appearance many of the banking- 
houses and insurance offices in the City, and need 
not be particularly described. The core of the 
underground citadel or fortress is about seventy 
feet by thirty-two, and thirty-six feet deep ; it has 
passages all around it, vaults underneath it, and 
passages over, insomuch that every part can be 
examined by the armed watchmen who will patrol 
the place day and night. The side-walls of the 
citadel are six feet thick, and built of the hardest 
bricks that can be made; they are backed by a 
mass of concrete almost as thick, and lined with 
armour-plates that would suffice for many of the 
Queen’s iron-clads. One can hardly imagine any 
process of oe drilling that would pene- 
trate twelve or thirteen feet of such wall ; nor is it 
easy to see how fire could work much destruction, 
seeing that there is scarcely an atom of woodwork 
anywhere near. If any riot or tumultuous attack 
occurred, access down to the citadel would be no 
easy matter, seeing that the roof is formed of 
bomb-proof, semicircular arches; even the subter- 
ranean operation which military engineers call 
mining has been provided against, for the whole 
citadel is surrounded by water, which would frus- 
trate if not drown any invaders. 

This citadel, then, beneath the level of the 
street, is the stronghold in which valuables are 
to be deposited ; and now we have to notice the 
manner in which its cubical interior space is 
divided and subdivided. The space is arranged in 
four floors or stories, each covering about nine 
thousand square feet. The two upper floors are 
set apart for safes of small or moderate size, of 
which a supply of more than ten thousand is pro- 
vided. These safes are let to the public, at rentals 
varying from fifty shillings to thirty pounds per 
annum each, according to size and other circum- 
stances ; they vary in frontage from a few inches 
square to two feet square, but all are alike 
twenty inches deep from front to back, and all 
are fixtures. Every safe has a lock differin 
from that of every other safe in the place ; an 
whenever a new renter takes possession of a safe, 
a new lock is put to it, or an alteration made 
in some of the interior mechanism of the old one. 
The renters can obtain easy access to their safes 


Mr | during business hours ; and small compartments 


or recesses are provided, to afford facilities for 
examining securities, cutting off coupons, &c. The 
two lower floors or stories are appropriated to plate- 
chests and bulky boxes, which do not need to be 
often disturbed or opened; and to valuables placed 
under the immediate care of the Company. A 


special tariff is charged for these latter, seeing that 
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the Company hold themselves responsible for the 
safety of the treasures—plate, jewels, works of art, 
or what not—intrusted to them. 

The doors by which the citadel and its range of 
four floors are entered were a matter of anxious 
deliberation with the architect, Mr Whichcord. 
As a rope is no stronger than its weakest part, 
nor a chain than its weakest link, so is a strong- 
room no stronger than its weakest part—which is 
usually the door. A plan was formed for a series 
of iron doors to work upon hinges, and to be 
fastened with locks and bolts ; but it was found 
that their manufacture would occupy a longer 
time than was convenient either to the Company 
or to the builders, The architect thereupon 
resolved to dispense alike with hinges, locks, and 
bolts, so far as these doors are concerned. Each 
door is a solid mass of the toughest rolled iron, 
nearly twelve inches in thickness; they slide 
instead of turning on hinges, and their enormous 
weight renders locks and bolts unnecessary. A 
simple agency (we believe hydraulic) suffices to 
open these doors at the commencement of each 
day’s business, and to close them again when the 
busy hours of City work are over. For the various 
stories, floors, or ‘ flats’ of the citadel, there are no 
fewer than thirty-two of these doors, each of which 
weighs four tons. The iron is of the hardest kind 
known in the present state of metallurgy. In 
order to test what a burglar might or might not 
be able to accomplish, a skilled workman was 
employed to do his best in drilling one of these 
formidable slabs; in fourteen hours he was only 
able to penetrate one inch of iron, after breaking 
or blunting eighty-six drilling-tools. 

The value of such an establishment can only 
be tested by long-continued experience ; but the 
prospect is certainly favourable. It is now an- 
nounced that Manchester is about to try its 
hand at a similar work. 
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Tue good ship Tamar was bearing up Channel 
before a brisk south-west wind. e passengers 
were gathered on deck, conversing in little groups, 
as they stood watching the green English shores, 
lying bright and still in the afternoon light. But 
one stood apart from the rest, lean’ s over the 
stern taffrail, gazing with fixed eyes anu thoughtful 
face. He was a man of about forty-five years of 
age, of somewhat spare build, with an ample brown 
beard, and bronze-tanned cheeks, A near scrutiny 
would have revealed something of sadness in his 
eyes at the moment, as though the prospect of 
again setting foot on his native land, from which 
he had been absent for many years, was not wholly 
one of pleasure. It was not only the green 
English shores that he saw as he gazed from the 
vessel’s deck ; all day, ever since the ship had 
passed Plymouth, a vision, summoned up by the 
memories which the ty or of that town brought 
back, had been floating before his eyes. He saw 
a cottage on the outs of the town, with a 
-— sloping to the sea. In the soft twilight of 
the June day, two figures, a youth and a fil, stood 
in the garden beneath the lime-trees, They were 
bidding each other farewell with many protesta- 
tions of undying love and constancy, spoken from 
the heart in the case of both. Circumstances were 
sending the youth from his home to try his fortune 


in a far-away land. But he would return, and 
take the girl, his accepted wife, back with him ; 
and meanwhile she could wait contentedly, assured 
of the strength of his constancy and her affec- 
tion. He had gone away, and—well, events had 
not turned out quite as the youth and the girl had 
intend 

George Herder had then looked forward to 
returning to England with somewhat different 
feelings from those which he was at present ex- 
Instead of thoughts of 

e was coming back with no deeper sentiment in 
his heart than a desire to see once more the friends 
and home of his boyhood, before finally settlin 
in the country of his adoption, where he had 
formed stronger ties, he thought, than any that 
now existed for him in the land of his birth, And 
a dimness gathered in his eyes as the past came 

ack upon him, and his memories were neither 
gloomy nor misanthropic. 


On the afternoon of the following day, the Tamar 
dropped anchor off Gravesend. ost of the un- 
married men on board went on shore at once, and 
among them George Herder. On reaching London, 
he took a cab, and gave the man the address to 
drive to. He was set down in Hereford Road, 
Bayswater, at a house in a terrace. He gave the 
servant who opened the door his name, and follow- 
ing her up-stairs, entered the room into which she 
shewed him. As he did so, a man rose from the 
table at which he was seated, glanced for a 
moment at the stranger, and then came quickly 
forward, and grasped him by both hands, 

‘ George, old man, it is you. Welcome back to 
England. But I can’t tell how I feel at seeing 
you again, old fellow !’ 

‘Did you get my telegram ?’ asked Herder. 

‘Yes, I got it. I have been talking to my land- 
lady, and she can let you have a bedroom here, if 

ou like, and we can share this room in common. 
The arrangement might suit you for the present, 
at anyrate. What do you say ?’ 

‘It will do capitally,’ answered Herder. ‘It will 
be convenient our being together, for we have 
much to say to each other. Ill need to be piloted 
about London too; I’ve forgotten my way greatly, 
and I find many of the places changed.’ 

‘I thought of that too. I’m not very busy just 
now, so we can have a good deal of time together. 
I shall be free every afternoon by four o’clock.’ 

Fred Hammond held a position of some respon- 
sibility in the Civil Service. Next day, George 
Herder’s time was chiefly occupied in ogee ft up 
the few friends in London with whom he had kept 
up an acquaintance by correspondence. Hammond 
and he had finished dinner in their lodgings, and 
had produced their pipes, when the former said : 
‘I’ve got an engagement for this evening, which 
it’s too late now to think of getting off Some 
very good friends of mine, who live in a square 
close by, have a sort of musical party and conver- 
sazione. I am on quite such terms with them as 
to be able to use the freedom of taking you with 
me, if you would care to go. I cag’t promise 
that you will be greatly interested among a lot of 
people who are strangers to you ; but we need only 
stop an hour or so, and it may be less dull than 
staying here by yourself. However, if you don’t 
feel inclined for it, you must try and find some- 
thing to amuse you till I come back, and I’ll get 
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away as soon as possible. There are two or three 
of this month’s magazines on the table yonder,’ 

‘I don’t mind going with you for a short time, 
if you can use the liberty of introducing me to 
your friends,’ said Herder. 

‘ All right, then ; we’ll finish our pipes, and it 
will then be about time to fix ourselves. 


Mrs Norcott entertained a sufficient number of 

ests that evening to fill her drawing-rooms com- 
ortably without crowding. Music, conversation, 
and cards for the more elderly of the company 
formed the staple of the evening’s amusements, 
The host and hostess received Herder with agree- 
able geniality ; but as the ge about him were 
all entire strangers, it could hardly be otherwise 
than that George should every now and then feel 
somewhat at a loss what to do with himself. He 
had exchanged a few commonplaces with an old 
Indian officer to whom he had been introduced, 
and was standing in a corner of the room gazing 
rather aimlessly about him, when Hammond came 
up and said : ‘I’m afraid this isn’t very lively for 
you, but I think we need not stay a | longer. I’ve 
explained matters to Mrs Norcott. I just want you 
to hear this lady play, and then we’ll go. She is 
one of the best amateur pianoforte-players I know, 
and I always consider it a treat to hear her. You 
ped to be fond of music; I think you'll like 


The piano stood at the opposite end of the room. 
While Hammond was mullies, a lady seated her- 
self at it and began playing.. As Herder looked at 
her he started so a that it did not escape 
his companion’s notice. Was it possible that he 
knew that face and figure? The lady was middle- 
aged, of a rather small and slight figure, with a face 
not regularly moulded, but soft, refined, and expres- 
sive ; brown hair, with a ripple in it, and brown 
eyes. The face had lost the rounded curves of 
girlhood, and all the colour that once mantled in 
it; the eyes had somewhat faded ; and there were 
not wanting lines upon the brow; but surely 
George could not be mistaken. The light froma 
bracket above the piano fell upon the player, and 
revealed her face and figure in clear outline. She 
layed an arrangement of Irish melodies, old and 
amiliar airs all of them, but so delicately and 
sympathetically played, that the whole room was 
hushed to listen. Conversation ceased for the time ; 
and several of the card-players from the adjoinin 
room, abandoning their game, came forward an 
stood at the doors while the music continued. It 
was evident that the skill of the performer was 
well known to many of the company. Herder 
listened with rapt ears. The music was stirring 
old memories in his heart, reviving them with a 
strange nig If anything had been needed to 
confirm him in his recognition of the performer, 
the music she had happened to choose would have 
done so. Were not some of these old airs once his 
chief favourites, airs that used to haunt him for 
days gown and that still came back upon him 
now and then? The music ceased ; a murmur of 
applause went round the room, and the performer 
rose and left the piano, 

‘That lady plays admirably,’ observed Herder to 
his companion, with an effort to appear calmer 
than he really felt. 

‘Ah! I —— you would like her,’ answered 
Hammond. ‘The music is simple enough; but 


whatever Mrs Vallance pe is played in a way 
you don’t often meet with,’ 

‘Vallance! Are you sure that is the name?’ 
asked George, and the disappointment in his voice 
was evident, 

‘Perfectly, replied Hammond, a little surprised. 
‘I know her very well. Why do you doubt it ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence; I suppose I was 
mistaken ; but it’s very strange.’ e last part 
of Herder’s sentence was spoken in an absent, 
half-musing way, as though the speaker had grown 
suddenly unconscious of his companion’s presence. 

‘What is strange?’ said Hammond. ‘You seem 
greatly interested in Mrs Vallance, George. What 
is the mystery ?’ 

‘ Have you known Mrs Vallance long, Fred ?” 

‘Yes ; and I have the pleasure of knowing her 
pretty intimately. There is somewhat of a little 

istory connected with her.’ 

‘Is there? Would you mind telling it to me, 
if it is not a private matter ?’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish; it is no secret. But 
we can’t talk here, Let us find Mrs Norcott, and 
make our adieus,’ 


‘I can tell you what I know of Mrs Vallance,’ 


began Hammond, when the two men had reached 
their lodgings and were again seated, each in an 
easy-chair, at the open window, for it was 
summer-time, ‘in a few sentences, for it is after 
all a simple enough story. When Mrs Vallance 
was a girl of twenty, she was engaged at Ply- 
mouth, where she resided, to a young fellow 
a few years older than herself. nfortunately, 
however, he had not the wherewithal to keep a 
wife, and with the hope of increasing his worldly 
circumstances more rapidly than he was doing in 
England, he resolved to emigrate to Australia. 
He was to return in a short time and take the 
girl out with him. In Australia he started 
sheep-farming, I believe; but his success was by 
no means so rapid as he had hoped for. Years 
age on, and still there seemed no prospect of 

is being soon able to return to England. At last 
the girl received a letter in which her affianced 
lover—whose name I never happened to hear— 
stated that he could not seit y say when he 
would be in a position to fulfil his promises to her. 
Under these circumstances, he could not ask her 
to wait any longer for him; and he therefore 
released her from her engagement. Well, the girl 
was sad and depressed enough for a while, they 
say, but by-and-by she seemed to get over it. 
About this time, Mr Vallance, an old friend of 
the father’s, came a good deal about the house, 
and it was soon evident that he was attracted by 
the daughter. Vallance was a partner in a long- 
established mercantile house in London, and was 
reputed to be rich. He was a kind-hearted and 
estimable man in many ways. The parents looked 
favourably upon his suit, and when he proposed 
for the daughter's hand, she accepted him. They 
were married, Mr Vallance took a handsome 
house in London, and made a kind husband 
and a generous son-in-law. But this prosperous 
condition of things did not last long. In little 
more than two years after his iage, the house 
to which Vallance belonged, to the astonish- 
ment of the mercantile world, stopped payment. 
The affair made a considerable talk in the City at 
the time. Nobody seemed to have anticipated 
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the firm’s failure, and I don’t think Mr Vallance 
could have had any thought of the possibility of 
such a change in his circumstances when he 
married his wife, from the way he took the matter 
to heart. He never recovered from the shock, and 
in a year after the firm had suspended payment, 
he died. His widow was left almost entirely 
dependent upon her own exertions for the support 
of herself and her two young children, She 
removed to Plymouth again, began to give music- 
lessons, and in this way has maintained herself and 
family ever since; and very nobly she has done 
it. It was shortly after her husband’s death t 

e acquainted with her. I have given “you 
the most favourable version of her story. 
regards her engagement with Mr Vallanoathere 
were not wanting people in Plymouth who pinted 
their doubts at the time as to whether 
ever received such a letter as I have m 
from the young fellow in Australia. i 
that she lent a willing enough ear to Mr} 
addresses,’ 

‘ Was that the general report ?’ asked Herder. 

‘Well, it was not uncommon to hear the matter 
talked of in that way. 

‘ And what is your own opinion ?’ 

‘There is no lady of my acquaintance for whom 
I have a greater respect and liking than for Mrs 
Vallance,’ answered Hammond ; ‘and I would not 
believe anything unworthy of her. But it is per- 
haps too much to expect from average human 
nature, and I don’t claim anything ideal for Mrs Val- 
lance, that a woman should be able to keep up a 
strong affection for a man away in Australia for a 
number of years, and under the cheerless conditions 
I have described, with nothing to feed it on but an 
occasional letter. No doubt, the girl’s sentiment 
lasted longer than the young man’s. Possibly, she 
may not have received such a letter; and what Mr 
Vallance could offer her, everything that is pleasant 
and attractive to a woman, may have had its effect. 
Her father’s worldly circumstances too, which were 
latterly not in a very prosperous state, would very 
likely have an influence in the matter.’ 

There was a short pause, during which the two 
men puffed their pipes in silence. Then Herder 
said: ‘I think a life spent as mine has been has 
at least one advantage over yours, Fred—it is not 
so apt to make a man become so rapidly sceptical 
about everything, as one passed in cities ; not so 
prone to think that people are much the same 
everywhere, or so content to assign the least 
noble motives for human action. Now, in this 
case of Mrs Vallance, I am able to inform you that 
both common report and yourself were wrong, at 
least in one — respect. Miss Maurice—that 
was the young lady’s maiden name, I think, though 
you did not mention it—did receive such a letter 
as you describe, from her friend in Australia; a 
letter, too, that released her completely from her 
engagement.’ 

‘And how on earth do you know all this?’ 
asked Hammond. 

‘For the simple reason, that I am the young 
fellow that went to Australia.’ 

‘You, George!’ exclaimed Hammond, starting 
from his chair, and staring in his companion’s 
face. ‘How is it I never heard a word of this 
before? I thought we knew most of each other's 
affairs, as young men.’ 


to Miss Maurice, you were in Germany with your 
mother and sister; and I was away, you know, 
before you came back. I never mentioned my 
anes with Miss Maurice to you; I was 
rather a shy and shamefaced fellow, somehow, 
about that sort of thing, and I did not tell even so 
close a chum as you about it, though I was on the 
point of doing so when I started so suddenly for 
Australia, After that, I felt the less inclined to 
write about the subject ; my prospects were so 
vague and uncertain in every way.’ 

‘It was rather strange, George, that-Inever heard 
your name mentioned in the matter, gnd there was 
nothing to make me think of connecting you with 


As | Miss Maurice’s friend. You knew Mrs Vallance 


again, then, to-night? Icould not think what made 
your manner so odd.’ 

‘Yes, I knew her. She is much changed, of 
course, though not more so, I suppose, than was to 
be expected. I left behind me a girl of twenty, 
with a bloom on her cheek like a June rose, and 
eyes like sunshine. Both the rose-red and the 
light in her eyes have faded ; but she is still Kate 
Maurice, the same sweet-looking woman I knew 
long ago. One thing only made me hesitate to- 
night as to whether I was not mistaken, after all, 
and I don’t understand it yet. I heard in Australia 
that the man Miss Maurice married was a Mr 
Ewing ; but I suppose there was some mistake 
about the name.’ 

‘It was a mistake, said Hammond; ‘ but I can 
see how it probably occurred. The title of the 
firm of which Mr Vallance was a junior partner 
was Griffith and Ewing. Your informant must 
have heard that Miss Maurice married the junior 
partner, and concluded that it was Mr Ewing, or 
the story got mixed up in some such way.’ 

‘Yes ; the more easily as it had passed through 
several mouths by the time it reached me.’ 

‘And I suppose that letter of yours expressed 
the real state of things with you at the time ?’ 

‘Exactly; you have got the gist of the letter 
quite correctly. When I wrote that, I saw no pros- 

ct for years to come of being able to 4 

hen things did at length take a turn in the 
right direction with me, I made fair progress. And 
now, though I am not a wealthy man, I have as 
much as I had any right to expect.’ 

‘ Well, George, how is this little story of yours 
to end?’ and as Hammond spoke, he looked 
quietly into his friend’s face, but with not a little 
curiosity. 

‘ Ah, how?’ answered the other, and the friends 
again for a little relapsed into silence, 

‘Is Mrs Vallance staying in London for any 
time, do you know ?’ inquired Herder ——_ 

‘She has been paying a short visit to Mrs Norco 
and is to return home in a day or two, she tol 
me,’ replied Hammond. ‘When do you think of 
going to Plymouth yourself ?’ 

‘This is Wednesday; I think I shall go on 
Friday or Saturday. When I have got my things 
out of the ship, and arranged one or two small 
matters of business, I shall have nothing further to 
keep me in London, and I am anxious to see my 
old aunt. She is almost my only relative now 
left. I was a favourite of hers, you remember. 

‘I think you are perfectly right in visiting her 
at once,’ Hammond answered quietly. 


The Friday evening following found Herder at 


‘Well, Fred, for a year before I became engaged 
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Plymouth. Early next morning, he visited his 
aunt, and one or two old friends, and then made 
his way in the direction of the house in which he 
had spent his boyhood. It lay two or three miles 
out of the town, among fields and low hills, and 
Herder found it again without difficulty. A few 
villas had sprung up in the neighbourhood, but 
otherwise the place and the surroundings were 
little altered. rime had been less busy in this 
part of the vicinity of Plymouth than in most 
others. George walked round the house, stood 
gazing over the low garden-wall for a while, and 
then strolled away in the direction of the hills 
in the rear. By-and-by he came upon a stream 
flowing between grassy banks, and shaded by 
willow trees. The recollections of the place came 
fully back upon him now, and he recalled pant 
after point in the landscape. As he followed the 
windings of the stream, he felt himself once more 
on familiar ground, and he almost forgot for the 
moment the years that had ela since last he 
trod these same paths. He fallen into the 
sort of reverie which the circumstances naturally 
induced, when he reached a point where the 
stream widened into a little pool, with an over- 
hanging rock on one side, and on the other a close 
line of willows, whose drooping boughs swept the 
clear-brown waters beneath. A boy who was on 
the bank fishing, looked up as Herder approached. 
ane a frank, intelligent face and brown waving 


‘Good sport this morning?’ asked Herder, 
accosting him. 

‘Not first-rate ;’ and the speaker lifted the lid of 
the small creel that lay on the grass beside him, 
for the stranger’s inspection of the morning’s take. 

‘ This to be a good spot, and this is not a 
bad morning either; a little bright, perhaps,’ 
continued Herder. 

‘The river isn’t so as it was once, I think, 

sir ; at least if all the stories old fishermen tell of 
are true; but I y these 
orget or exaggerate. get a g ot of fish 
sometimes, though up than 
this, Do you ever here, sir? I never saw 
ou.” 

ev of it is to the Bridgen Is 
the fan still to the fore ?’ 

*O yes; but I suppose it would be old Marley 
who kept it when you were a boy, sir? His 
nephew, Fred, has it now.’ 

* Ah ! so old Dave is gone.’ 

The two fell into a conversation about trout- 
fishing and all pertaining to it. In a little the 
youth left the pool, and moved slowly up the 
stream, Herder walking by his side—a frank, 
bright, intelligent boy, who gossi on with 
the open-hearted Pre By of an English youth. 
What was it in the tones of his voice, every now 
and then, that puzzled Herder with a faint sense 
of familiarity? He looked more narrowly at his 
companion’s face, and as he did so, another face 
came slowly back, and filled his mental vision. A 
strong desire to learn his young companion’s name 
possessed him, and he asked it. 

‘John Vallance, was the answer, ‘May I ask 
yours, sir ?’ 

George seemed to hear the words with no feeling 
of surprise, but he was conscious that his interest 
in the youth beside him deepened with the con- 


firmation of his suspicion, He hesitated for a 
moment, and then told his surname. 

‘Herder, re the youth ; ‘I know that name. 
There’s an old lady, Miss Field, who lives near us, 
a great friend of my mother’s, who has a nephew 
named Herder. She often talks of him. George, 
she alwayscalls him. But he’s in Australia; been 
there for ever so long,’ 

Herder did not answer; the two resumed their 
talk upon rags and from that it turned upon 
other subjects. Herder encouraged young Vallance 
to talk, and gradually drew from him the leading 

rticulars of his life. He spoke of his mother, 

is sister Katy, himself and his school-life, freely 
and unconstrainedly, for there was nothing to 
conceal, 

The two had now reached the Bridgend Inn, a 
small, old-fashioned-looking hostelry, frequented 
by anglers, standing close to the bank of the stream, 
where it was ¢ by a rustic wooden bridge, 
Herder and John Vallance entered the cool, little, 
sanded _ and George ordered some refresh- 
ment. e host brought them cold meat, bread 
and cheese, and a jug of beer; and off these simple 
viands the two made a merry lunch together. 
When Herder had paid for the refreshment, and 
John and he were leaving the inn, after chatting 
for a moment with the landlord, George said to 
his companion: ‘It’s time I were making my mar | 
to Plymouth again. There used to be a short pat 
back to the town from here, across the hills, But 
I don’t think I could find it myself, now,’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered John ; ‘ Ican put you upon it in 
a few moments. I shall keep along the river for a 
bit longer, I think. There’s the road, sir. Keep 
straight ahead, and it will take you into the town.’ 

‘J am to be in ¢ oa for a few days longer,’ 
said Herder, ‘and 1 hope we shall see each other 

in.’ 

‘I hope so too, sir,’ answered the boy heartily. 

The two new friends parted very cordially. 

Before Herder reached the town again, he had 
resolved to visit Mrs Vallance. When he had 
ag from his aunt in the morning, she had told 

im he should {do so, and he had answered her 
with a half-promise, not himself certain that he 
wished to follow her advice immediately, though 
the intention of making himself known sooner or 
later to Mrs Vallance had been in his thoughts 
since his conversation with Hammond. The events 
of the morning had had the effect of quickening 
his intention, He knew the cottage in which Mrs 
Vallance lived; he had been directed to it by Miss 
Field, and he had to pass it in returning to his 
aunt’s house. He rang the bell; and instead of its 
being answered by a servant, the door was opened 
by Mrs Vallance herself. The single maid-servant 
of the family was out for the afternoon. Brought 
thus suddenly face to face with Mrs Vallance, 
George was for a moment taken somewhat aback, 
but in the next he 
recognised, A quick, slightly startled, oubt- 
ful look came info Mrs Vallance’s face. 

‘Mrs Vallance,’ he said, ‘do you know an old 
friend?’ His voice confirmed her recognition. 

‘You are—George Herder, she answered in a 
low voice, which, despite the effort made to control 
it, trembled. She led him into a little sitting- 
room. 

© You knew me again very quickly, Mrs Vallance,’ 
George began in a rather Lente manner ; ‘as 
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quickly as I did you. I saw you the other night 
at Mrs Norcott’s,’ 

‘Were you there? How did I never see you?’ 
voice was still not very firm, 

‘Easily enough; I was with Fred Hammond. 
We did not stay long, and I kept a good deal 
in the background, for I knew no one. I did not 
see you till just before we left, while you were 


Playing. 

he meeting might have seemed to a casual 
onlooker a very ordinary one, and to one of an 
emotional nature, who was aware of nothing 
further than that the two were old friends, less 
cordial than the occasion warranted. But Herder 
was an undemonstrative man, not through sluggish- 
ness, but through shyness of temperament ; and 
Kate Vallance’s life had been such as had tended 
to subdue in her the outward expression of emo- 
tion. George Herder narrated to his listener the 
chief events of his colonial life; and Kate related 
her history since the two had parted. And thus it 
was that, with old memories, waked to new life, 
stirring in the heart of each, the two met and 
talked with scarcely the a warmth of 
old friends, By-and-by, Katy Vallance, returning 
from afternoon school, entered the room, and was 
introduced to the stranger. 

‘You will stay to tea with us, Mr Herder, will 
you not, and wait till John comes back?’ Mrs 
Vallance said ; and George consented, although he 
was due at his aunt’s to six-o’clock dinner. 

John Vallance’s sport improved as the day wore 
on, and he lingered late by the river. His mother 
and sister, with George Herder, were standing in 
the verandah of their cottage, awaiting his return, 
and John saw, as he drew near the house, the 
third figure of the party. The sight somewhat 
surprised him, for visitors of the male sex were 
not frequent at the cottage; but his surprise was 
increased tenfold when he made out the figure and 
face of his friend of the morning. 

‘John,’ said Mrs Vallance, when her son had 
cane ‘this is an old friend of mine, who 
tells me that you and he have already met. He 
is the nephew of Miss Field, and went to Australia 
many years ago, as you have heard her tell. His 
coming back has taken us all by surprise.’ 

‘ Why, when I mentioned Miss Field’s name this 
morning you never said anything !’ said John. 

‘No; I must ask your on for that little 
deception,’ said Herder with a smile. ‘I was not 
sure iat the time that we should meet again so 
soon, 

There seemed to John Vallance to be not a little 
mystery about the ners but he was content to 
leave events to explain themselves, Herder staid 
a short time after tea at the cottage, and then took 
his leave. A day or two after, he was there again 
with his aunt. George found himself lingering in 
Plymouth far longer than he had intended. His 
aunt pressed him to extend his visit, and he fell in 
very readily with her wish. Soon John Vallance 
and his sister became accustomed to the sight of 
Herder’s brown beard, and kindly, sun-bronzed 

eorge and the young people grew and ri A 

Herder had than a Ply- 
mouth, when one afternoon he made his way to 
the Vallances’ cottage with a fixed purpose in his 
mind. He found Mrs Vallance sitting alone in 
the little garden in front of the house. George 


came direct to the matter. ‘ Kate,’ he said quietly, 
but not without a tremor in his voice, ‘I don’t 
know whether I can offer you the same sort of love 
as I did long ago. I suppose a young fellow’s 
love is necessarily somewhat different from that of 
a middle-aged man’s, but I can promise the true 
affection of one who has not thought of any other 
woman since he gave up hope of you. Can you 
accept it? I am going to London to-morrow, to 
write and arrange matters with my business men 
in Australia. I have staid in England about as 
long as I had intended. Am I to return to m 
bush-life, or to remain here for good? It ried: 
upon you. 

Kate Vallance placed her hand in Herder’s. 
‘Then I think we should all like you to stay, 
George,’ she said. 

It was but a few minutes after this that John 
ew Vallance returned from an afternoon’s 
walk, 

‘John,’ said Herder, with his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, ‘step-fathers are not always represented 
as popular people, either in books or in real life. 
But supposing I were to become yours would we 
be the worse friends, think you ?” 

*No, sir; I think not,’ answered John with 
simple heartiness: ‘I have never known a father, 
and I will gladly take you for one’ 

‘And Katy,’ continued Herder, turning to the 
girl, and drawing her to his side, ‘I know you 
will say the same as John.’ 

Next morning, Herder was in London, and in 
the evening of the same day found himself at 
Hammond’s lodgings. Fred listened to his friend’s 
brief statement with a quiet smile. When it was 
finished, he said: ‘A month ago, you remember, 
I asked you how your little story was to end, and 
you gave me but a doubtful answer. I had my 
own thoughts at the time, though I did not 
venture on proph You have answered me 
now in the most satisfactory way. I congratulate 
you, George, most heartily ; and all I ask is, that 
you let me be your “ best-man.”’ 


THE ALLEGED DEGENERATION OF MAN, 


Some recent athletic feats, particularly that of 
Captain Webb, in swimming across the Channel 
from Dover to Calais, have drawn attention to the 
important fact, that physical strength, so far from 
degenerating with the progress of civilisation and 
luxury, is absolutely increasing and i 
more effective. On this subject, which is wel 
worth discussing, the Spectator newspaper has the 
following very interesting remarks. 

‘There never was a delusion with less evidence 
for it, — a permanent impression among man- 
kind, which is often the result, not of accumulated 
experience, but of an ever-renewing discontent 
with the actual state of things. There is not the 
slightest evidence anywhere that man was ever 
bigger, stronger, swifter, or more enduring under 
the same conditions of food and climate than he 
is now. As to bigness, the evidence is positive. 
Modern Egyptians are as big as the mummies who 
were — in their day, and modern English- 
men are bigger. There are not in existence a 
thousand coats of armour which an English 
regiment could put on. Very few moderns can 
use ancient swords, because the hilts are too 
small for their hands, Endless wealth and skill 
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were expended in picking gladiators, and there is 
no evidence that a man among them was as big or 
as strong as Shaw. No skeleton, no statue, no 
icture indicates that men in general were ever 
ioe The Jews of to-day are as large as they 
were in Egypt, or larger. The people of the 
Rom have all the bearing and more than the 
size of the Roman soldiery. No feat is recorded as 
usual with Greek athletes which English acrobats 
could not perform now. There is no naked savage 
tribe which naked Cornishmen or Yorkshiremen 
could not strangle. No race exists of which a 
thousand men similarly armed would defeat an 
English, or German, or Russian regiment of equal 
numbers. Nothing is recorded of our forefathers 
here in England which Englishmen could not do, 
unless it be some feats of archery, which were the 
result of a long training of the eye continued for 
nerations. The most civilised and luxurious 
amily that ever existed, the European Royal 
caste, is physically as big, as healthy, and as 
powerful as any people of whom we have any 
account that science can accept. Thiers’ French- 
man is Cesar’s Gaul in all bodily conditions, and 
with an increased power of keeping alive, which 
may be partly owing to improved conditions of 
living, but is probably owing still more to 
develo vitality. There is no evidence that 
even the feeble races are feebler than they became 
after their first acclimatisation. The Bengalee was 
what we know him twelve hundred years ago, and 
the Chinaman was represented on porcelain just as 
he is now before the birth of Christ. No race 
ever multiplied like the Anglo-Saxon, which has} 
had no advantage of climate, and till lately no 
peieeer advantage of food. Physical condition 
epends on physical conditions, and why should a 
race better fed, better clothed, and better housed 
than it ever was before degenerate? +» Because 
it eats corn instead of berries? Compare the 
Californian and the Digger Indian. Because it 
wears clothes? The wearing of clothes, if bur- 
densome—which the experience of army doctors 
in India as to the best costume for marching 
makes excessively doubtful, they declaring unani- 
mously that breechless men suffer from varicose 
veins as men wearing trousers do not—must 
operate as a —_ physical training. You 
carry weight habitually. Because they keep in- 
doors? Compare English professionals with Tas- 
manian savages, living in identically the same cli- 
mate, but living out of doors. The conditions of 
civilisation not only do not prohibit Captain Webb, 
who would have out-walked, out-swum, or strangled 
any German that Tacitus ever romanced about, but 
they enable him to live to seventy instead of dying 
at forty-five, as two thousand years ago he, then 
robabl a slave bred for the arena, would have 
one. at races have degenerated in what we 
may call the physical-moral qualities is incontest- 
able, or, at least, having the fear of the Duke of 
Argyll before our eyes, we will not contest it— 
though we do not believe the Greek Klepht to be 
the inferior of the Spartan in courage, or the men 
who defended Bhurtpore to be more timorous than 
the men who were defeated with Porus—but of 
physical degeneracy without change of food or 
climate we can find no authentic trace. The illu- 
sion is a mere result of discontent, and of inability 
to see facts through the mist in which time kindly 


enshrouds them. That the human race, even 


under the best conditions, advances very little in 
physical capacities, is true, but then it is true also 
that those conditions are fatal to the most power- 
ful of the old improving forces, the survival of. the 
fittest. Still an advance is perceptible in vital 
power, and we question whether a Greek swimmer 
would ever have crossed from Dover to Calais, just 
as strongly as we question whether the ancient 
world ever posse a horse which would have 
achieved a place at Epsom. Why should men 
grow feeble in civilisation any more than horses ?’ 


THE MISSING SHIP. 


Rent gallantly, that morning hour, 
From harbour she sailed forth ; 
Five hundred sunny hearts on board, 

A thousand bales of worth— 


A little kingdom on the sea, 
A little heaven of hopes, 
And whistled merrily the winds, 
And seaman at the ropes. 


Oh, what a picture-gallery 
Was in those wooden walls! 

Each man was painting out his dream 
Of woods and waterfalls ; 


Of corn-fields bowing to the sun ; 
Of kine on sweet green-sward : 

These were to be, across the sea, 
And he of all, the lord ! 


No wonder ’twas, though hard to part 
From all beloved of yore, 

That such a shout rang from the ship, 
And such a shout from shore ! 


They went. They’re gone from mortal ken, 
God only knoweth where ; 

Full many a fathom deep, perchance, 
Each with his dream so fair. 


Not one shall ever come to tell 
Of how and when they died : 

If thirsting in a burning calm, 
Or whelmed beneath the tide : 


If storm, or rock, or horrid fire, 
The fatal havoc made : 

If some went mad, if some blasphe:ned, 
If some embraced and prayed. 


*Tis many a day since died our hopes ; 
Long since they left our coast : 

God pity them as we do! Then 
None should be mourned as lost. 
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